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‘SACRED VOCAL MUSIC, 
Composed by E. BUNNETT, Mus. D., Cantab., 


Organist St. Peter Mancroft Church, Norwich, the Festivals, and Corporation. 





HARVEST ANTHEMS. 


Blessed be Thou. Four Voices... is Parana.” ' 

- +e ta Tonic Sol-fa_ ... 14d. 

I will magnify Thee. ,, Sa ag as an 

HARVEST HYMNS. 
| Sing to the Lord wee eee che Si seein 
| Come, ye thankful ... sy as ons ae 
PART SONGS. 

Over hill, over dale. Four Voices bee rem 
Now Autumn crowns the year. Four Voices 3d. 
The Rhine Maiden. Four Voices... a «se hae 
Beware. Four Voices... , 1d, 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., Lonpon anp New York. 





AMERICAN ORGAN AND HARMONIUM 
TUTOR, By Henry Farmer. Price 4s. 

‘Full of instructive remarks, without unnecessary details. It contains 

a good collection of favourite airs, and is the simplest and most practical 

written.”-—Vide Press. 

SELECT VOLUNTARIES (for Organ, Harmonium, 
or American Organ). By Henry Farmer. In Twelve Books, 
price 1s. 6d. each, nett; or im Three Volumes, bound in Cloth, 
price 5s. each, nett, each Volume containing Four Books. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

CATECHISM OF THE, RUDIMENTS OF 

MUSIC. By Henry Farmer. Price ts. 6d. ; Cloth 2s. 6d. 
“One of the most useful and well got up instruction books.” —Daily 

News. ‘This valuable book of questions and answers supplies a long 

felt need.” —Lincolnshire Herald. 

‘TWELVE ANNIVERSARY HYMNS (Old Nota- 
tion and Tonic Sol-fa combined). Set to Music by Henry 
FARMER. 1d. each. Complete in Paper Covers, 6d. 


TWELVE ANNIVERSARY HYMNS (Old Nota- 
tion and Tonic Sol-fa combined). SECOND SET. Set to 
Music by Emity B. Farmer. 1d. each. Complete in Paper 
Covers, 6d. 


LONDON: JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 24, BERNERS STREET, W. 








TO COMPOSERS. 


MARRIOTT & WILLIAMS, 
Music Publishers, 
295, OXFORD STREET, W., 


UNDERTAKE THE 


REVISING, ENGRAVING, and PUBLISHING 
of AUTHORS’ MUSICAL WORKS, in the very Best Style 
The Finest Paper used, and the Best 
Workmansnip in the Trade. Estimates Free on receipt of MSS. Com- 

rs’ Works included in List without extra charge. Private Rooms 
‘or Practice and ‘Teaching. sons by competent Professors given in 
every Branch of Music, Vocal and Instrumental. Orders for Music 


-and at the Lowest Charge. 


received by post (every publisher's) despatched same day. 


| THE PRIZE TUNE 
TO 





| ible 3 KIRKWALL,” 
rd To 


“Press on, press on! 
A glorious throng.” 


| ; PRICE THREE HALF-PENCE. 


| “HUDDLESTON,” 


“*1 think when | read.” 


COMPOSED BY 


ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 


Also by the same Composer, 
Dedicated by Special and Gracious Permission to H.R.H, the Princess of Wales, 


ST. ALBAN’S FESTAL MARCH. 


‘*Won universal favour . . . well suited for sacred or secular 


| festivals.” —The Graphic. 


“A bright and stirring composition.”— Western Daily Press. 
‘* A very good march.”"—Nonconformist Musical Fournal. 


PIANO SOLO, OR WITH PEDAL OBLIGATO FOR ORGAN. 
Post Free, 1/6. 


TOQUE BLEVE GAVOTTE. 


“ Ae and sparkling gavotte, with a very graceful trio.”—Amia 
ec ° 
“This is a very pretty and easy gavotte.”—Nonconformist Musical 
Journal. 


PIANO SOLO, 1/6. PIANO AND VIOLIN, 2/0. Post Free. 
TEN SCRIPTURE SENTENCES Set to MUSIC. 


With Accompaniment for Organ or Planoforte. 44. 


The words are selected for their appropriateness, and each setting is 
short ; thus one, or more, may be sung a Choir while the special 
collection or weekly offering is being taken. 

‘“ The music is simple, bright, and melodious.” ) Nonconformist Musical 

- —, suited for small choirs.” } Journal. 

“Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, and 7, in particular, are really beautiful.” —Amia 
Record. 

‘These sentences are good, and evince considerable musicianship on 
the part of the writer. We can heartily recommend them to moderately 
advanced choirs.”— Yorkshire Musician. 
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Wrofessional Notices. 
MiSs A. E. AKROYD (SOPRANO). For Con- 


certs, Oratorios, etc.—Crossfield Terrace, Stainland, Halifax. 


R. GEORGE AYLMER (BARITONE, Pupil 
G. S. M.), for Oratorios, Concerts, etc.—Sherbourne Lodge, 
Doris Street, London, S.E. 


R. TREFELYN DAVID (TENOR). For 
Oratorios, Concerts, Miscgllaneous, etc.—30, Devonshire 
Street, Islington, N. 


ISS JESSIE DIXON 


117, Chetwynd Road, Highgate, N. 











(CONTRALTO),.— 





R. WALTER J. HOBSON (BASS). For 
Oratorios, Ballads, etc. Réfertoire: “ Messiah,” ‘ Elijah,” 
Creation,” ‘‘ St. Paul,” ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” ‘‘ Rose Maiden,” etc. “ Mr. 
Hobson's splendid baritone voice was heard to advantage” (Bootle 
Limes).—Address, 149, Walton Road, Liverpool. 


ISS KATHERINE JAMES (MEZZO- 
SOPRANO, G to A flat), Medalist and Certificated R.A.M, 

Of the Crystal Palace and St. James’s Hall Concerts. At liberty for 
Oratorios, Cantatas, Concerts, etc. Special Terms for Sunday Services, 
Festivals, Recitals, etc.—Address, 42, Craster Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


ISS EDITH LUKE (SOPRANO), Associate 

Gold Medal, L.A.M., Leading Soprano, Christ Church, West- 
minster Bridge Road. For Concerts, Oratorios.—Letters c/o ‘‘ MUSICAL 
Journa.” Office, 44, Fleet Street, E.C. 








ISS FLORENCE MONK (SOPRANO). (Pro- 
fessor at King's College Ladies’ Department, Kensington ; 
daughter of the late Professor W. H. Monk, Mus. Doc,, King’s College, 
Musical Editor of ‘‘Hymns Ancient and Modern”). For Oratorios, 
Concerts, etc.—Glebe Field, Stoke Newington, N. 


R. ROBERT NEWMAN (BASS).—Of the 
Crystal Palace, St. James's Hall, Royal Albert Hall, and Pro- 
menaue Concerts. For Concerts, Oratorios, etc. “‘ Messiah,” “ St. 


Paul,” “ Creation,” ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus,” ‘‘ Redemption,” ‘‘ Last Judg- | 


ment,”-etc.—Address, 9, Cambridge Avenue, Kilburn, London, N,W. 


Me. JOSEPH RIPLEY (TENOR). Can accept 
Engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, an¢é At Homes.—Address, 
44, Oakington Road, Elgin Avenue, W. 


Me ALEXANDER TUCKER (Principal BASS in 





the City Temple Choir).—s, Eskdale Villas, Brixton, S.W. 


ADAME CLARA WEST (SOPRANO), MISS 

», LOTTIE WEST (CONTRALTO).—Of the Crystal Palace, 
London and Provincial Choral Societies’ Concerts, etc.—24, King 
Edward Road, Hackney, London. 


R. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac., Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
| T.C, Toronto; L. Mus. T.C.L. ; gives LESSONS b st or 
ersonally in HARMONY, COUNT RPOINT, FUGUE, OR- 
HESTRATION, ACOUSTICS, etc., andiprepares for Musical 
Examinations. Great success with candidates. Latest successes 
in 1889 and 1890: Intermediate Mus. B. London,; Mus. D. and 
Mus, B, T.C.T,; L.R.A.M.; A. Mus. and L. Mus. T.C.L. ; F.C.O. 
and A.C.O.; Senior Local R.A.M, and R.C.M. Pianoforte and 
Theory; Fell. Tonic Sol-fa College ; Senior Local T.C.L. Pianoforte 
and eory; Society of Arts, Piano and Honours. MSS. cor- 
rected and revised. Terms very moderate,—7o, Park Road, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


ARMONY CLASS, Mr. E. BURRITT LANE, 

Mus. Bac., T.C. Toronto; L. Mus. T.C.L.: Tallis Gold 

Medallist (1880), begs to announce that his HARMONY CLASS will 

reassemble on TUESDAY EVENING, OcrosEr 7th, 1890. Fee, 

One Guinea per Term. 24° Student réceives individual instruction. 
oke Ne 











—33, Bouverie Road, St wington, N. 


M USICAL SKETCHES, HUMOROUS SONGS, 
or ACCOMPANIST. Mr. Grason Hopx is booking Dates 
for Concerts, Entertainments, etc.—Apply 1, Eardley Villas, Streatham, 





S.W. 
MU¥sic COPYING of every kind done neatly and 
quickly, also TRANSPOSING.—Address, X.Y.Z., Rothesaye, 


St. Albans. 
OLD CORNISH CAROLS. S<.!%: 
* sand, Revised, 
with Composers’ Names. Arranged for Organ or Pianoforte 
Accompaniment by R. H. HEATH (Mem. N.S. P. M. and Trin. Col. 
London), Harmony Cottage, Redruth, Cornwall. Price 2s. net. Choral 
Societies and Choirs ata greatly reduced price. 
Gou.p writes :—“‘ It is a great thing to have saved them ; they are very 





interesting and characteristic.” ‘‘ Exceedingly quaint.”"—Nonconformist | 
““R. H. Heath has | 


Musical Journal. “ Great. novelty.”—Graphic. 
done for Cornwall what the Rev. S. Baring Gould has done for Devon.” 
—Western Morning News. *‘ Worthy che placed in the front rank of 
his class of composition.”——British Bandsman. 











The Rev. S. Barinc | 


UNIVERSITY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
TORONTO. 


Tue CuurcH or ENGLAND University oF Upper CANADA. 


| ANN UAL EXAMINATIONS for the Degree of 


BACHELOR of MUSIC, will be held simultaneously in 


| TORONTO and LONDON. Women are admissible to these 


Examinations. 
For particulars, apply to Rev. E. K. KENDALL, D.C.L., Registrar 
for England, Southsea. 


SOME TRUST IN CHARIOTS! 
ANTHEM with TENOR or SOPRANO SOLO. 


By R. T. CLARK-MORRISON. 
Easy and Effective. Price Twopence. 





NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., LONDON. 


USIC-COPYING OUTFIT.—12s. 6d2., 
carriage free. «Will print a tune in a few minutes. Par- 
ticulars, One Stamp. ~ Practical Illustrated Guide to Printing, 
64 pp., Thirteen Stamps.—Jabez Francis, Rochford, Essex. 








“ORIGINAL VOLUNTARIES. 


FOR ORGAN OR HARMONIUM. 
Composed by G. H. SWIFT. 


Twelve Boole, 2a A en (10 pieces in each Book); or in 
0 


olumes, price 6s. each. 
This work should be in the hands of every lover of well-written Organ 


| Music, being without doubt the finest collection of easy, tuneful, and 
| effective Voluntaries ever published. Thematic List of Contents free. 


LONDON: ALPHONSE CARY, 
87, OxrorD STREET, W., and 56, LAVENDER Hi 1, S.W. 


N SALE.—THREE-MANUAL AND PEDAL 
ORGAN, Fourteen Stops ; blown by Hydraulic Engine. ‘Suit- 





| able for place of worship or professional.—Apply, J. Murgatroyd, Belle 
Vue Organ-works, Bradford. 





“¢ HOU CROWNEST THE YEAR,” 32nd Edi- 

tion. ‘‘O Sing unto the Lord!” 7th Edition. ‘“ Fear not, O 
Land!” 4th Edition, (Harvest Anthems.) ‘“‘O Worship the Lord!” 
2sth Edition. ‘‘ My heart is fixed,” 5th Edition. ‘ It isa good thing,” 
2nd Edition. (For Choral Festivals.) By THos. SmitH. 3d. London: 


| Novello.—Post Free from the Composer, Bury St. Edmunds. 





"TO CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, etc.—On 

receipt of One Shilling. we send (post free) Sample Parcel of 
Effective ANTHEMS and GLEES, all seasons.—Witcock Bros., 
Music Publishers, 26, Moorfields, London. 





OR SALE, CHEAP. 28 Copies Shinn’s Oratorio, 
‘‘The Captives of Babylon.” In good condition.—N. Smith, 
Junr., Thrapston. ’ 
RGAN FOR SALE.—By GERN; 2 Manuals 
and separate Pedal Organ, on the Tubular Pneumatic System, 
15 Stops. All Pipes Spotted Metal.For further particulars apply to 
E. B., 220, Camden Road, N.W. 


OW TO LEARN TO PLAY THE PIANO 
WELL, sth Edition. ‘‘ The Art of Playing at Sight,” 5th Edi- 

tion, ‘Little Difficulties in Playing Explained,” ‘ Rules 0 Simple 
Harmony,” 3rd Edition. ‘‘ Harmoniun, and How to ay it.” “* How 
to Form and Train a Choir,” 2nd Edition ‘‘How to Tune your own 
Piano.” 1s. each, net. THos. SmitH, Music Warehouse, Bary St. 


Edmunds. 


MECHANICAL ORGAN BLOWING 








| By Gas, Water, Steam, Hot Air or Atmo- 


spheric Engines. 
Estimates given for Apparatus fitted complete. 
SenD FOR PAMPHLET TO 
F. W. DURHAM, 


ENGINEER, 
27, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON.. 
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Behaviour of Choirs, 


Art the recent Wesleyan Conference the Rev. F. W. 
Macdonald, of Birmingham, made some very | 
sensible and practical remarks upon the conduct | 

of choirs during Divine Service. He pointed out 
“that owing to their position, they had the oppor- 
tunity of setting an example to the congregation, 
who very frequently behaved in an irreverent 
manner. It would be well if choirs would bear 
this in mind, and be duly impressed with the 
responsibility resting upon them. Those who 
conduct the services, whether in the pulpit or in 
the choir gallery, should, of all persons, certainly 
be most particular in their conduct. 

Occasionally complaints are made—and in some 
instances. on good ground, we fear—of the bad 
behaviour of choirs. The subjects of these com- 
plaints of course cannot set a good example to the 
congregation, as Mr, Macdonald would wish. 
Some singers have apparently got it into their | 
heads that a certain amount of laughing and talk- 
ing is allowable in the choir pew. Years ago, when 
tune-books were scarce, and the general arrange- 
ments were not’ settled “ decently and in order,” 
as they are now; passing of books, whisperings, 
etc., were perhaps excusable. Now-a-days, when 








everything is—or should be—settled beforehand, 


| and each singer is supplied with all necessary 
| hymn and tune books, there ought not to be any- 


thing of the kind. On the other hand, the singers 


| should remember that all eyes are upon them, and 


they should therefore be doubly careful as to their 
behaviour, knowing that the slightest movement 
in the choir gallery is observable by the whole 


| congregation. 


Where the arrangements of the building admit 
of it, it is well for the choir to assemble in the 
vestry or schoolroom, and all enter the church 
together at the proper time, and, at the close of 
service, retire in the same manner. This looks 
better, and it impresses the singers with a feeling 
that something more is expected from them than 
from the congregation. They are, therefore, likely 
to behave better than if they had taken their 
places one by one, just as they happened to 
arrive, Another advantage of this arrangement 
is that it prevents the talking and laughing in 
which some choirs indulge immediately before and 
after service. Some people (amongst congregation 


_ and choir alike) seem to imagine that the utterance 


of “Amen” is the signal for beginning the gossip 
of the week and the discussion of things generally. 
All unnecessary conversation should be reserved 
till the outside of the church has been reached. 
The Nonconformists, certainly, have something to 
learn from the Church of England in this respect. 

If the choirs are made to feel they are officials 
of the church, and that the efficiency of a large 
portion of the service depends upon them, they 
are much more likely to be impressed with the 
importance of their work, and the necessity for 
setting a good example, than if they are treated 
in an off-hand, indifferent manner. ~ Choirs should 
ever remember that their work is a sacred one, 


| and requires therefore their best and constant 
| attention ; also that their duties should be per- 


formed in a sacred manner, quite free from all 
frivolity and irreverence. Unless applicants for 
choir riembership are prepared to undertake the 
work in this spirit, they are not fit persons to take 
their seats in the choir gallery. 





Tue Bishop of Wakefield, speaking the other 
day at a conference on the subject of “The Church 
in Relation to the Social Life of the Working 
Classes,” referred to his work in the East End of 
London, He said, if the people would not go to 
church, the church must go to them. The way he 
managed was suggested by a friend, who said to 
him: “You have a good choir at your church ; 
offer the people a little concert, and speak to them 
between the parts.” The Bishop thought this a 
splendid idea, which he-at once carried out, and 
he got at a good many of the poorer people in this 
way. 





A writer in The Perthshire Magazine (an in- 
teresting monthly publication, ably edited by Mr. 
J. Cuthbert Hadden) “goes for” the Psalmody 
Committee of a Crieff church in strong language. 
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He says: ‘“ The doings of St. Michael’s Psalmody | 


Committee have for some time been the talk of 
Crieff; and it is tolerably well understood that, 
instead of watching over the interests of the 
church music and co-operating with the organist 
for its improvement, their function has really been 
only to irritate the workers, and to hamper work 
which they do not in the least understand. What 


Mr. Minshall has prepared a lecture on Church 


| Music, which he is open to deliver (so far as 


can be thought of a body of non-musical men who | 
insist upon regulating the music of the church, | 


even to the organist’s voluntaries ? ” 
a state of things greatly to be deplored. We are 
surprised that the church place so much power in 
the hands of a committee. 





As stated last month, it is proposed to repeat 
a large portion of the Crystal Palace Festival 
music at the City Temple, on Thursday, November 
6th, at 7.30 p.m. Mr. Minshall wants a chorus 
of 250 voices. 
Choirs who sang at the Palace on June 7th are 
cordially invited, and Mr. Minshall will be glad to 
receive an early intimation (stating the number of 
voices) from those willing to assist. 





THROUGH the courtesy of Mr. J. Spencer Curwen, 
we have read with much interest, the particulars 
of a “School for Church Musicians,” which is 
formed in connection with Hartford (U.S.A.) 
Theological Seminary. The prospectus states :— 
“ The chief purpose of the School, stated briefly, 
will be to provide for both young men and young 
women an extensive and minute course of training 
as musical performers, both vocal and instrumental, 
as musical ‘¢heorists, understanding all the usual 
branches of composition, analysis, and criticism, 
as musical teachers and directors, fitted for the 
guidance of all kinds of pupils and classes, includ- 
ing choirs, Sunday schools, congregations, etc., 
and above all as musical parish workers, bringing 
to their work a warm Christian enthusiasm, 
coupled with a thorough knowledge of the most 
approved methods of official Christian activity. 
In pursuing this purpose, the School proposes to 
elaborate a full course of study, based upon a 
novel scheme of scientific classification, including 
all the topics ordinarily pursued in the largest 
music schools; and so to connect this course with 
the curriculum and the spirit of the Theological 
Seminary as to ensure a perfect harmony of aim 
and method between the two.” The formation of 
this School is a step in the right direction. We 
heartily wish some institution of this kind wa’ 
established in England. 





WE understand that about 300,000 copies of the 
“Congregational Church Hymnal” have already 
been sold. This speaks well for the success of the 
book. 





TuoseE taking active steps to promote a greater 
interest in the musical portion of the services 
of the churches may possibly eare to know that 


This number is not yet made up. | 
| E.C. Applications for membership should be ad- 


| 


This reveals | 


his engagements will permit) during the coming 
winter. It deals with hymns, chants, and anthems, 
A few rehearsals will enable a choir to sing the 
illustrations. 





THE repetition performance of the Crystal 
Palace Festival at Stockport, by the local con- 
tingent (about 250 strong) has been postponed 
till the 13th inst. That the singing will be good 
we have no doubt. We sincerely hope the con- 
gregations in the district will encourage the singers 
by their presence. 





WE are requested to announce that the weekly 
rehearsals of the London Sunday School Orchestral 
Band, under the direction of Mr. David Davies, will 
re-commence on Wednesday, October ist, at St. 
Botolph’s Schoolroom, Bishopsgate Churchyard, 


dressed to Mr. J.P. Sinclair, Hon. Sec., 2, St. Helen’s 
Place, E.C. 








| Aberdare and Werthpr Calley Congre- 


| style. 








gational Singing Association. 


THE annual festival of the English Congregational 
Churches of Aberdare and Merthyr Valley was held at 
Aberdare, on the 4th ult. Mr. H. A. Hooper, of Merthyr, 
was the conductor, and Mr. Edmund Moses the organist. 
The following hymns, etc., from the ‘ Congregational 
Hymnal” were sung: No. 22, Micea; 118, St. Aélred; 
395, Holy War; 121, Ravendale; 414, Lux Benigna; 
683, Whitburn. Chants: 77, Forbes, and 41, Goss. 
Anthem 22, ‘ All ye Nations.” ‘During the meeting the 
president, the Rev. J. G. James, B.A., of Merthyr, gave 
an address. He urged the people to get over the habit 
of singing English words and English tunes in the Welsh 
The Welsh service had distinctive features of its 
own, and in its characteristic genius its glory was found. 
But when the lighter, more varied, and more joyous 
English tunes were introduced side by side with English 
hymns, it seemed scarcely in keeping with good taste 
that these should be rendered in a slow and solemn 
time peculiar to the Welsh. They should have either 
good Welsh or good English: both were admirable, but 
a cross between the two was intolerable. Referring to 
the desirability of cultivating good music, the speaker 
said:—‘‘ There is no reason why our Nonconformist 
Churches in Wales should not become acquainted with 
tunes and other music of the English School belonging 
to the first order. The general culture of the Welsh 
congregations is high, and quite equal to the apprecia- 
tion and perfect rendering of the best English music, 
such as the ancient diatonic tunes, or warm, richly 
coloured tunes of Dr. Dykes, or the matchless anthems 
of Dr. Stainer or Samuel Wesley. We want you to 
learn, know, and love the richest and choicest that our 
national geniuses have produced. Do not pass from 
the noble Welsh airs to inferior and threadbare English 
tunes. This is an age of general culture, when the fine 
arts find devoted students amongst the ablest people. 
Every year we shall find a distinct advance in musical 
knowledge amongst the masses. Your children will 
surpass you in musical study and proficiency. If, then, 
you want those children of yours to become attached 
to your Nonconformist Churches; if you want to hold 
them within the reach of the sturdy Nonconformist 
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influences and bind them to the Nonconformist faith; 
you must make your services brighter, more beautiful, 
more graceful and more worthy than ever of the dignified 
and sublime purpose they have toserve. Otherwise, I 


solemnly warn you, the sons and daughters whom you | 
have so tenderly reared, are by you being prepared for | 


the Anglican fold, for unless we do our best to attract 
them they will drift away thither. Supposing that the 


boys and girls as they come home from school, when | 
| us above our ordinary conceptions of things, and to 


their musical and other tastes have been developed, 
really do not object to the damp-stained walls, the bald 
service and the dreary droning, the defective time and 
the thin weak soprano, of the old chapel, yet the strongest 
reason why our music should be of the very best still 
remains. Are we not bound as individuals and as 
churches by the loyalty we hold to the Redeemer’s 


name to consecrate our highest powers to Him who | 


has endowed us with voices and musical taste ? 
only needs the attention directed to this matter to be 
fully convinced of the importance of it. If we regard 
the church as our own little realm where a little coterie 
may rule and do exactly as they like, or if it is a place 
in which to spend an idle hour, or where you may simply 
listen enchanted to the preacher of your choice, then 
you are at liberty to allow the music to become efficient 
or remain inefficient. But if, on the other hand, our 
churches are intended primarily for the celebration of 
Divine worship when God’s presence is recognized, and 
the gratitude, the aspiration, the adoration of the heart 
have to find a fit medium for expression, can our music 
be too dignified or too perfectly rendered? You have 
only to think of the real and proper purpose for which 
our churches were established to realize the duty of 
throwing your conscience into your congregational 
singing. The question with many people is whether 
how far chants and anthems ought to be used in our 
Congregational churches. Some say, very, sparingly : 

others, not at all. There can be no doubt that the 
greater prominence should be given to hymns, for the 
reason that they are more suited to the capabilities of 
an ordinary congregation. Further,a-hymn well sung is 
always.to be preferred to a mutilated. chant or anthem. 
But, after all, there is nothing to equal, the due and 
appropriate reading of the Scripture, itself—the grand 
old Hebrew Psalms so admirably adapted for the pur- 
poses of worship. They are vastly superior in sentiment 
and in poetry tomany modern hymns. For this reason 
above all I advocate, wherever it is possible, the use of 
chants ‘and anthems. People of prejudiced minds 
object because this kind of music is ‘Churchy.’ In my 
opinion that is the highest recommendation. The 
Church of England. has always had the good sense and 
taste to adopt the best music that can be obtained by 
a liberal support of sacred art. There are many, | 
know, who would, if they ventured to express their 
views upon the matter, gladly sélect in the place of chants 
and anthems in our services, some of the melodies 
from Sankey’s selection. _The children would be able 
to take part, and there would be far more ‘go’ in the 
service. Certainly there is logic in this, and no one 
can deny the power that Sankey’s tunes have over some 
minds. This has brought to my mind a dream of the 
other night. Passing in thought into the nave of West- 
minster Abbey, a bystander accosted me at the door 
and said, ‘There have been great alterations here ?’ 

I replied, ‘In what way?’ ‘In the statuary and monu- 
ments.’ ‘You do not mean that they have interfered 
with the matchless marble figures, do you?’ ‘Yes, 
they are all removed and stowed away in the crypt.’ 

‘Atid what have they done that for?’ ‘The people 
said that the marble was colourless, and the art of 
sculpture is not now appreciated by the masses ?’ 

‘What have they put in their places?’ ‘They have 
got some figures from Madame Tussaud’s, all in their 
gorgeous attire.’ I assure you they are far more 





It | 





attractive than the high art, and have this distinctive 
merit, that all the children can appreciate them. Whilst 
saying nothing in disparagement of higher and catchy 
types of music in their place, if we are to be true to our 
God-given instincts, the tendency of our musical services 
must be #f/ward, and not accommodating to what is 
defective in taste. The house of God is the place for 
ideals; it is there that we look for something purer 
and nobler than the tone of our common life to raise 


give us a glimpse of what is beyond present achieve- 
ments. We want the music of our churches to become 
a refining and elevating influence allied tothe preacher's 
power: both alike luring us on to better things, imparting 
poetry to the life and beauty to the character, refine- 
ment to the soul, and altogether fused into one by a 
holy consecration to His will who has given us every 
power we'possess to be used alone for His glory.” 





Monconformist Church Drgans. 
CHRIST CHURCH, ENFIELD. 
Great Organ, 
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1. Double Diapason + 16 CC 56 
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4. Clarabel Br. CC 56 
5. Dulciana Ce ae 
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' ; ; Couplers. 

34. Swell to Great. . - |. 37 Swell to Pedals. 

35. Swell to Choir. 38. Choir to Pedals. 

36. Great to Pedals. | 39.. Tremulant. 
Composition Pedals, 

The Organ is enclosed in Oak Case, with Spotted 
Metal Pipes. 
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Music at Gnion Chapel, Islington. 

In a former number we gave a history of the pro- 
gress church music has made at Union Chapel, 
under the fostering care of Dr. Allon, who has for 
many years devoted much time and attention to | 
this department of public worship. | 

It is our purpose now to give a brief account of 
a service we attended at the church. The singing 
has, however, been so often described by musical 
critics that it is almost impossible to say anything 
new about it. We fear, therefore, we run the risk 
of being considered stale. 

The church itself, especially with its recently 
added tower, may certainly claim to be one of the 
few cathedrals of Nonconformity. It is a beautiful 
building, well finished and tasteful in design. The 
seats are comfortably arranged for hearing and 
seeing the minister. The stone pulpit is very 
handsome. The organ (a fine three-manual in- 
strument by Willis) is, for some reason which 
it is utterly impossible to conceive, buried in a 
recess behind the pulpit. Whatever made Dr. 
Allon and his friends determine to hide the organ 
we cannot imagine, more especially as there is a 
large open space at the back of the pulpit, imme- 
diately above the instrument, which would look 
much better if filled with nicely decorated pipes. 

Of the quality of the organ we can speak in most 
favourable terms. It is sweet and refined in tone, 
though perhaps the full organ is occasionally a trifle 
shrill; but, under the skilful touch of Mr. Fountain 
Meen (whose likeness we give above), it is heard | 
to the very best advantage. As an accompanist | 
Mr. Meen has few equals, and as a solo organist 
he deservedly holds a high reputation. . 





The Sunday upon which we visited Union Chapel 
is known amongst the London Independents as 
“Missionary Sunday ”—that is, country ministers 
occupy the metropolitan pulpits, and the collections 
are devoted to the London Missionary Society. Dr. 
R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, was the preacher, and 
Dr. Allon sat amongst the choir, and gave out the 
hymns, anthems, etc. The choir (about thirty-six 
in number) sit in the gallery on either side of the 
pulpit. Mr. Williamson is the esteemed choirmaster, 
and has rendered good service to the church for 
many years. He conducts the psalmody class, which 
gives sacred concerts during the winter months. 
At these concerts, oratorios and cantatas are usually 
performed in a very creditable manner. 

The service opened with the anthem, “ Blessing 
and glory,” by Bach, which was well sung by 
the large congregation. After a brief prayer, Watts’s 
hymn, ‘‘ The heavens declare Thy glory, Lord” 
(which Dr. Allon, in his new “Congregational 
Psalmist Hymnal,” has set to Mecklenburg) was 
sung. We were at once impressed with the ful- 
ness of the part-singing. Almost everyone seemed 
to be singing from notes, and therefore it was very 
correct. Occasionally, however, some of the con- 
gregation were before the organ, and so the tune 
was at times slightly unsteady. We may be wrong, 
but we dislike singing an L.M. tune through, from 
beginning to end, without a pause. We are aware 
it is a disputed question whether there should bea 
pause at the end of the.second line or not. To sing 
the four lines without any break whatever seems 
mechanical, and an effort to the congregation. 

After a prayer, we had another of Watts’s hymns, 
“Father, how wide Thy glory shines!” Usually, 
we believe, a chant is sung at this point in the 
service ; but Dr. Dale does not take to chanting, 
so, out of respect to his wishes, this hymn was 
substituted. The tune is not one that a congrega- 
tion can readily sing, but it went exceedingly well, 
the crotchets in all the parts being very distinctly 
sung. 

After a prayer came the popular hymn, “ Uplift 
the banner! let it float,” which was sung to the 
equally popular tune, Melanesia, by Samuel Smith, 
Ot course it went with a good swing, but a little 
more vigour would have improved it. 

After a very eloquent sermon from Dr. Dale came 
the offertory, during which Mr. Meen played a 
beautiful and most appropriate voluntary. 

The service concluded with a capital rendering 
of the “Hallelujah Chorus.” It was not sung by 
the choir alone, for the great majority of the con- 
gregation joined in, A better specimen of congrega- 
tional anthem singing it is almost impossible to 
conceive. The attack was good, and the rests were 
properly kept. Mr. Meen’s very steady accom- 
paniment and the clear voices of the choir made the 
great chorus to go. 

Union Chapel has for many years been noted 
for its singing, for Dr, Allon has always taken 
great interest in his church music. His example 
has been followed in many other churches, where 
excellent music can now be heard. For good part- 





| singing Dr. Allon’s congregation can, however, 
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probably still claim to be at the top of the tree, | 
though for hearty and vigorous singing some other | 


congregations are perhaps equal to them. 


May we venture to offer a suggestion? Is it | 
necessary for Mr. Williamson to start each verse | 


of the hymn before the congregation ? 
not sound well; nor can we believe that the con- 
gregation require the starting note given them, 
especially with an organ to lead. 

We greatly admired Mr. Meen’s steady and taste- 
ful accompaniments ; but we felt, once or twice, on 
coming to a bold verse of a hymn, we should like 
to have heard more organ tone. No doubt he was 
afraid of overdoing it, and drowning the congrega- 
tion, Our experienceis, however, that the occasional 
use of the full organ will be promptly responded to 
by the people, and this outburst gives great effect. 

We much enjoyed—as we invariably have done 
—our Visit to Union Chapel. The musical service 
is a model that may be followed with great advan- 
tage by any congregation ; and the Nonconformist 
Churches owe Dr. Allon a debt of gratitude for his 
efforts in endeavouring to improve their psalmody. 








Motes on IMonconformist Church 
Music in CHeston-super-Mare, 
By A Rovinc CorRESPONDENT. 


IT was my lot this summer to spend a short holiday in 
the thriving town of Weston-super-Mare, prettily situ- 
ated on the Bristol Channel, and now containing over 
20,000 inhabitants. I thought I could not do better 
than take a few notes of the style and quality of the 
music in the various Nonconformist Churches there. 
So I acted the part of the “ chiel,” and took a few. I 
cannot, of course, be exhaustive, but the remarks, or 
some of them, may be found interesting. 


It does | —was very well sung by the choir alone. 


hymn, anthem, hymn, voluntary. The “ Bristol Tune 
Book ” is used, and the ‘“‘ Clapton Park Psalter.” 

The voice tone here was very good, and there was a 
good “go” about the whole of the singing, including 
the chanting, although the enunciation was not good. 
The anthem—Cruikshank’s, “Sing praises unto God,” 
No “ Amen” 


| is sung to the hymns, but after the Benediction the 
| organist Jlayed the plagal cadence (no one singing), 


and then went on to the voluntary—a somewhat curious 


| custom. There is a good two manual organ here, which 


is very well played. Calkin’s Minuet, in E minor was 


| given as the concluding voluntary. 


| churches. 


At each of the Wesleyan Churches I attended a 
service. Wesley's Hymns are of course used at both 
At the older church, where I went in the 


| evening, hymns only were used. The choir numbered 





There are in the town one Congregational, two Wes- | 


leyan, and two Baptist, Churches, besides Churches of 
other connexions—Methodists, Bible Christians, etc. 
Unfortunately, my time was limited, and my remarks 
must be confined to the three denominations first 
named. 

I attended a Sunday morning service at the Congre- 
gational Church: a very nice one, which holds probably 
seven or eight hundred people ; and there was, more- 
over, a very good congregation, who joined heartily in 
the singing of the hymns. The order of service was as 
follows (of course as regards the music) :—Voluntary, 
hymn, chant, anthem, voluntary during collection, hymn, 
hymn, concluding voluntary. The ‘“ Congregational 
Psalmist Hymnali” is used. The choir consisted of 
about thirty voices, male and female, and included 
some boys. 

I was very much struck with the fresh, bright quality 
of the voices; the choir was well proportioned, and 
evidently well trained, the upper notes being reached 
without effort, and in good tune. The singing of the 
hymns was hearty throughout. The chanting left much 
to be desired, and was too slow. ‘ Amen” is sung to 
all the hymns, 
but there was a decided want of attack. The organ is 


The anthem was fairy well rendered, | 


| is a very old and wheezy instrument. 


about thirty, mostly trebles and tenors, and they certainly 
sang with great energy. This may be accounted for 
by the fact that there were several very young ladies 
init. No ‘ Amen” was sung to the hymns. The organ 
The congrega- 
tion was a fairly good one, and appeared to join in the 
hymns heartily. 

At the morning service of the newer church, I 
found a choir of adults, numbering about twenty. Here, 
in addition to hymns, a psalm was chanted, with the 
Gloria, and also the Benedictus ; but the chanting was 
not good. The choir sang well together. The organ is 
small, but is a new one, and of very fine tone. There 
was a painful absence of congregation. 

I cannot say much for the organ-playing I heard. It 
was certainly, not above the average ; the best accom- 
paniment to chanting I heard was at the Baptist 
Church, already mentioned, where the organist was, I 
understand, a pupil of the organist of the Parish 
Church. 

The practice of selecting the hymns immediately 
before the service, which I. noticed was done at more 
than one church, is a bad one, and not fair to the choir. 
At one of the churches I noticed a very curious result 
of this. It was this—the hymn selected was in one 
part of the book, the tune in another, and the choir 
had to look at hymn and tune alternately, and the 


regular swinging from side to side of the heads of the 





a small, and not very good, one, totally inadequate for | 


the singing! I was surprised there was not a better 
one in such a church. 

I was only able to get to one of the two Baptist 
Chapels, and I attended an_evening service there. The 
choir numbered about twenty-five, including seven boys. 
The order of the music was :—Voluntary, hymn, chant, 


choir, put one very much in mind of those figures of 
mandarins one used to see in childhood’s days. 

The organs and choirs were at the pulpit end of the 
church in all cases but one, where the organ and choir 
were at the opposite end to the pulpit. 

A point for commendation is, that all the choirs have 
choir desks, which are a great convenience, and enable 
choristers to see their music easily. One could wish 
they were more fashionable in London than they 
are, a 


Church Song: 
AN ADDRESS DELIVERED ON THE OCCASION OF AN 
ORGAN OPENING, 


By Rev. R. PRINGLE. 


No part of our united worship is more important, or 
more inspiring, than “ the service of song.” Our hymhs 
of praise are not so many interludes in the worship, to 
while away the time, and to prevent drowsiness ; they 
are a part of the worship quite as important as the 
preaching or the prayers. Nay, praise is man’s noblest 
language. It is worship in its most exalted, most 
heavenly, form. 

Worship without song is a dull, uninspiring thing, 


| In fact, worship can hardly exist without worship song. 
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Where the praise is neglected, worship is neglected, or 
is rendered without heart and without enjoyment. 
Where what is irreverently called the ‘“ Introductory 
Service ” is cut short for the sermon, the service is apt 
to sink into a hard intellectual process, for which most 
men dd not care. The place of worship becomes a 
mere preaching-house, in which one man airs his 
theology ; and the people who come to hear him are 
capable of imagining nothing but a sermon. 

Two Sundays ago, I worshipped in a church where— 
as previously announced—there was simply Morning 
Prayer, and no sermon. The church was well filled 
with worshippers; the worship—which lasted fifty 
minutes—was orderly, beautiful, and devout ; and when 
it was over, the congregation, as they were leaving the 
House of Prayer, looked very peaceful and happy, and 
not at all disappointed. The sermon is well enough, in 
its way, if it is short and sensible; but when—like 
Aaron’s rod which swallowed up the other rods—the 
sermon is permitted to swallow up nearly the whole of 
the time which should be devoted to worship, it is more 
likely to do harm than good. A great deal has been 
written and said—and, no doubt, truly—about the use- 
fulness of preaching. There was a time when the 
weekly sermon was almost the only means of moral 
and religious instruction. But that is not the case now. 
All that the preacher can hope to do in these days is 
to remind people of what they already know, and to 
urge them to perform forgotten or neglected duties. 
And the less he taxes their patience, the more likely 
they are to take his counsel kindly. 

But it is a considerable mistake to fancy that no good 
is done in church till the sermon is reached ; and that 
therefore worship without a sermon would be a profit- 
less thing. Hymns are means of instruction not to be 
despised. Some of the early Christian teachers, finding 
that their doctrines were more readily received. when 
sung than when said, presented them in the form of 
hymns. Coleridge said of Luther, ‘He did as much 


for the Reformation by his hymns as by his translation. 


of the Bible.” Charles Wesley, we are told, ‘sang the 
Gospel into hundreds of hearts that would never have 
been touched by the preaching of his brother.” Take 
our own hymns. How full many of them are of fine 
sentiments, beautifully expressed! How much that is 
wise and good may be learned from them! And when 
they are set and sung to sweet inspiring music they 
have their own peculiar influence, and can hardly fail to 
enlighten and uplift the earnest soul. 

Much has been said of thé power of music and of 
song. ‘ Music,” as an old writer puts it, “delighteth 
all ages, and beseemeth all states.” How it touches 
and thrills the soul! Kingsley was found one day 
listening to some strolling fiddlers, and crying like a 
child. “Why should I not cry?” he said. “Are they 
not my benefactors? Have they not given me more 
than meat and drink?” Carlyle was not often carried 
away by his emotions; but one day, as he stood listen- 
ing to Faber’s fine hymn, “ The Pilgrims of the Night,” 
he said to Froude, ‘ Take me away: this is too much 
for me.” Many of our hymns are full of emotional 
power. They stir our deepest and purest feelings, and 
are often the most inspiring part of our worship Who 
amongst us could not say, “ At such a time, in such a 





service, when my soul needed it, the song of praise 
softened and purified me, and raised my thoughts to 
God” ? 

Within the last twenty or thirty years, much has been 
done to improve Church Song. Many hymns which 
had grown obsolete have been set aside ; and the larger 
theological thought, and the more diversified religious 
life, of our own day have been fittingly expressed for 
us by more recent writers, whose hymns supply us 
with unfailing stores of inspiration. There has been a 
corresponding improvement in Church Music. A gene- 
ration ago, it was distinguished chiefly for its “ vain 
repetitions.” The most favourite tunes in villages were 
those on which choir and congregation expended a 
great deal of breath, without seeming to get any 
farther on with the hymn. Some of those tunes were a 
perfect maze of twists and turns, out of which only the 
initiated could thread their way. In town and city 
churches—says a recent writer—‘the singing, what 
little there was of it, was mostly confined to the cater- 
waulings of a few charity children seated round the 
organ.” Thanks to recent hymn-tune composers, and 
to those who have taken a loving, practical interest in 
Church Music, English Psalmody to-day has been raised 
to a high level of excellence, and is a constant source 
of spiritual inspiration and enjoyment. 

We are told on’good authority, and we may believe 
it, that Church Song will undergo still further develop- 
ment. Thereis more need for it in some Churches than 
in others. All efforts to improve this part of the 
worship are well worthy of support. Great attention 
must be given to the singing, if Christian worship is to 
be really edifying and attractive. Depend upon it, the 
Church that neglects the singing, and fails to recognize 
the power of good music, is at a great disadvantage in 
these days. All young people, and many who are no 
longer young, are keenly sensitive to the “luxury of 
sweet sounds ;” and can receive neither pleasure nor 
profit from those antiquated hymns and tunes which 
many excellent Christians still persist in drawling with 
their eyes shut. Asa rule worshippers think far more 
of the manner in which worship is conducted than of 
denominational distinctions; and they are naturally 
drawn to the Church where there is most to charm the 
eye and ear. 

There is such a thing as over-fastidiousness in regard 
to Church Song. It is not to be expected that Church 
Song should always satisfy the zsthetic demands of a 
well-trained musical ear, The singing in our churches 
ig not for the cultured only, but for the uncultured. 
Good taste and refined feeling need not be violated ; 
but a limit should be put to criticism in this and in 
every other part of worship. All birds are not nightin- 
gales, but even the chirp of a sparrow adds something 
to the life and joyousness of Nature. Those whose 
hearts are in the worship, will not let any little fault in 
the singing disturb them toomuch. The Hebrew words 
meaning ‘to chant praises” and ‘to howl” are closely 
connected ; and we are told by an eminent authority 
that, in early times, singing was something between a 
sigh and a howl. Yet good devout men found it help- 
ful and inspiring, and even “comely.” Let every effort 
be made to improve Church Song where it needs im- 
provement; but let it not be forgotten that—for the 
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majority of the congregation—it may be full of spiritual to say, should be carefully avoided. Worship paid to 


inspiration, even when not artistically pertect. 

It ‘is very important that the whole congregation 
should take part in worship song. This duty should 
not be left to the organ and the choir. The organ has 
no special cause for thankfulness; and the choir, who 
are kind enough to lead the’ singing, naturally look to 
us to follow them—at not too great a distance. We 
should ‘not come to church, as we go to a concert, 
simply to hear the music; we should come to offer to 
God our “ sacrificé of praise.” - The singing (as I have 
reminded you) is a part‘of the worship; and it cannot 
be offered by proxy. St. Ambrose—one of the first 
reformers of Church Music—beautifully compared the 
mingled voices of the congregation in song to the glad 


sound of many waters; and it is certainly a very joyous | 


and inspiring thing when all the worshippers sing, with 
taste and feeling, “the high praises of God.” In some 
churches, as I have observed, the worshippers do not 
remain standing till the close of the hymn; but shut 
their books and begin to sit down at the second line of 
the last verse. This, together with the barbarous prac- 
tice of mutilating hymns—leaving out ‘the first three 
and the fifth, and the last two verses ”—is apt to give 


an uncharitable person the impression that this part of | 
the worship is regarded as an infliction, and that the | 


sooner it is over the better. 

There are, it is said, in every congregation, some who 
cannot sing. Either they have ‘no voice,” or “no ear” 
for music. One would like to ask these good people if 
they have ever really tried to sing; or if they have 
been struck eternally dumb by a foolish over-fastidious- 
ness. Be this as it may, it is a considerable mistake to 
think that those who are thus reduced to the state of 
listeners can get no good at all out of this part of the 
worship. I have seen devout worshippers (who fancied 
they could not sing a note) moving their heads in un- 
conscious sympathy, and smiling serenely, while some 
soul-stirring hymn was being sung. Though their lips 
were silent, they were evidently “singing in the spirit,” 
and “ making melody in their hearts tothe Lord.” This 
is much better than staring about the church, or looking 


daggers at the choir, while God’s praise is being sung, | 





Those who are not musical should, at least, follow the | 


words of the hymn, and listen devoutly to the voices of 
their brethren. They should dotheir best to have some 
share in these ‘sweet fragments of the songs above.” 
Church Song, being a part of the worship, should be 
hearty and sincere. It should be something more than 
“the luxury of sweet sounds.” Our hymns, no less 
than our prayers, should be “in spirit and in truth.” | 
One of the Roman emperors, we are told, had a golden 
tree, which sheltered a multitude of golden birds ; and 
he amused himself by listening to their stiff, artificial 
notes. But who would not rather listen to the sightless 
song of the lark, or to the passionate trill of the nightin- 





gale? So beautiful was the music in Augustine’s day, 
that his over-sensitive conscience took alarm lest, when 
he wept at the song of praise, he should be yielding to 
the charms of music, rather than imbibing the devotional | 
spirit of the hymn. There is just a little danger here— 
a danger of regarding praise as a “performance ;” and | 


| 
} 


God should ever be orderly and beautiful; but no wor- 
ship is acceptable to Him in which there is not heart 
and life. 

St. Paul said, “I will sing with the spirit; and I will 
sing with the understanding also.” We should try both 
to understand and to feel the words we utter in our 
hymns of praise. It would be too great a stretch of 
charity to say that thisis always done. Father Ignatius, 
preaching in a wealthy church in London, gave out 
Watts’s well-known hymn, ‘‘ When I survey the won- 
drous Cross;” and when it was ended, he slowly 
repeated the line— 


“Demands my soul, my life, my all ”— 


and said, ‘ Well, I am surprised,to hear you sing that! 
Do you know that, altogether, you only put fifteen 
shillings into the collection this morning?” Perhaps 


| the congregation did not approve of the vagaries of 


Father Ignatius. In any case, the story will serve to 
remind us of the importance of being truthful and 
sincere in our worship song. The words we utter may 
express more than we actually feel; nay, they should 
express more than we actually feel. Our aspirations 
must needs be higher than our attainments. Our 
praises and our prayers would fail to inspire and help 
us if they rose no higher than the dead level of our 
ordinary life. Religion is nothing without an ideal. 
Worship is nothing unless it expresses the hungering 
and thirsting after the unattained. But, at the same 
time, religion is nothing, and worship is nothing, without 
reality. No charge against worshippers can be more 
grave than this: “This people draweth nigh unto Me 
with their mouth, and honoureth Me with their lips ; 
but their heart is far from Me.” 

Whilst we attend to the forms of worship, and do 
our very best—as we should do—to make it outwardly 
beautiful and attractive, let us not be neglectful to 
cultivate the true spirit of worship—reverence, truthful- 
ness, earnestness, and love. Better the form be faulty 
than the spirit ; but better still for both to be good and 
worthy. Our worship should raise us above ourselves, 
It should bring us nearer, and ever more near, to God. 
It should be healthful and invigorating, and (as an 


| ancient writer puts it) should “make fair weather for 


the soul.” And all this it will be and do, if, “with our 
soul, and all that is within us "—if, with all the best 
gifts and powers of our nature—we bless and praise 
the All-holy and All-good. 





THE NONCONFORMIST CHOIR UNION. 


THE Scrutineers, appointed at: the recent Annual 
Meeting, report that the following officers have been 
elected for the ensuing year: Chairman, Mr. Minshall ; 
Secretary, Mr. Croger; Treasurer, Mr. Blandford ; Con- 
ductor, Mr. Minshall; Organist, Mr. J. R. Griffiths ; 
Committee, Messrs. Blandford, Brackett, Briscoe, Darn- 
ton, C. E. Davies, Edwards, Fitch, Freshwater, Glover, 
Goodes, J. R. Griffiths, Hawkins, Burritt Lane, Law- 


the manner in which it is done everything, the spirit in | rence, Neve, Noakes, Phillips, Ward Price, Tucker, 


which it is done nothing. This danger, it is needless 


| Walkley. 
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Sacred Music. 


By Ortanpo A, MansFiELp, Mus. Doc. T.C.T., 
F.C.O., L. Mus. T.C.L. 


And here, perhaps, the derivation of the word 
“sacred” may suggest a new idea. Etymologists will 
tell us that the word in question is derived from the 


Latin sacey—a term applied to anything set apart or 


ALTHOUGH a musical connoisseur, however eclectic, is | 
| worship of, or sacrifice to the gods. Aided by this 


| suggestion, we may venture to postulate the following 
| definition of sacred music, viz., “Music composed for, 


guided in his selections by certain canons of judgment 
often unconsciously exercised, the musical tastes of the 
general public are ‘so arbitrary and capricious that the 
only regulation to which they appear to conform is 
that of inconsistency. Nor is there any perceptible 
improvement if we turn from popular taste to popular 
classification. Here, as in matters spiritual, 
“Blind unbelief is sure to err,” 


nd the result is only such as to exemplify the Latina 
proverb, “ Zot homines, tot sententia.” When, therefore, 
the ‘great mixed multitude” are called upon to decide 
as to the sacred or secular character of certain musical 
compositions, we find their opinions so much at variance 


devoted to a particular purpose, more especially to the 


and devoted to church use or other religious purposes.” 
But even this definition can at best only be regarded 
as a generalization requiring considerable modifica; 


| tion. Particular stress must be laid upon the fact thai 


ull music, however simple, composed for Divine wor- 


| ship must be of the highest artistic standard. This 


would at once ostracize the tawdry Americanisms so 
popular in certain quarters, and which have done 


so much to lower the standard of the composition and 


one with another that we are compelled to appeal to 


some higher tribunal for an authoritative decision. 
Strange to say, the difference between so-called 
sacred and secular music must not be altogether looked 
for in the character of the music itself. Some compo- 
sitions, written for secular purposes and never heard 
apart from secular surroundings, are, notwithstanding, 


rendering of popular church music. And, further, this 
restriction would prevent inferior and irreverent com- 
positions bearing scriptural titles from passing muster 
as legitimate sacred music. Here we are reminded 
of the fond mother, whose ideas of the eternal fitness 


| . . 
of things received a severe shock one Sunday after- 


decidedly devotional in style and effect ; and conversely 


many compositions never heard outside the precincts 
of a place of worship, or apart from pious uses, are so 
utterly puerile as to be worse than secular. Among 


the latter class we have to place many of the “Sacred | 


Songs and Solos,” while, with reference to the former, 
it is interesting to note that many of the German 
Chorales are nothing more than adaptations of the 
secular folk-songs of the Reformation period. Among 
these was the tune now known as /unspruck, and also 
that generally associated with the words, ‘O Sacred 
Head, once wounded !” 

Moreover, even after the time of Handel, the line 
of demarcation between opera and oratorio was so slight 


noon from the unsabbatarian strains evoked from the 
drawing-room pianoforte by her youthful son. ‘ Desist, 
Johnny, desist,” cried the good lady; “are you not 
aware how strongly I object to the performance of 
secular music on the Lord’s Day?” “But mother 
dear,” replied the astonished youngster, “this piece 
is entitled ‘March of the Jewish Priests.” ‘Oh, well, 
if it is about the priests you can play on, for I suppose 
it must be sacred!” Evidently the mother of that 


| young pianist had not read the words of the Rev. J. G. 
| James, B.A., in his recent article in this JOURNAL, in 
| which he says:—‘‘Sacred music is that which has 


| 


that, apart from the words, it would have been difficult | 
| 
| earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof,” and 


to distinguish the music designed for the theatre from 
that intended for concert or church use. In fact, many 
of the movements in Handel’s oratorios are merely 
transcriptions of numbers from the composer's earlier 
operas or vocal chamber music, while his operatic 
overtures were often more dignified than those attached 
to his oratorios—the musical form employed ‘being in 
many cases precisely the same. Nor is the importance 
of these facts weakened by the knowledge that Handel’s 
oratorios were, for the most part, produced without 
scenery and action upon a theatrical stage, and that he 
was mainly instrumental in transferring the oratorio from 
the church to the concert room. The constant perform- 
ance of Handelian oratorio in our churches of to-day 
is indicative of the general assent with which this form 
has been received into the category of sacred music. 
Evidently, then, the distinction between sacred and 
secular music cannot entirely lie in the character of 
the music itself, because, if so—there being little if any 
distinction between the character of Handel's sacred 
and secular compositions—we ought, in order to be 
consistent, to perform in our churches selections from 
his operas side by side with those from his oratorios. 


been used for no other purpose than that of worship, 
and the strains of which would awaken those hallowed 
thoughts which have always been associated with it.” 
But if our definition of sacred music requires limita- 
tion, that of Mr. James requires expansion. When we 
fully realize the grandeur of the statement that ‘‘the 


believe music to be one of the good gifts coming down 
from the Father of Lights, then we shall claim as 
sacred music all truly noble compositions mot allied to 
secular words nor suggestive of secular associations. 
These restrictions explain the reason why we perform 
Handel's oratorios in our churches, and refuse his operas 


| a place within those precincts. But we fail to see 


what secular associations can be aroused by the per- 
formance of a Bach fugue or a Beethoven symphony. 
To the pure all things are pure; and if these noble 
works have been heard more in the concert room than 
in the church, the fact should not be regarded as a 
precedent, but as a grave dereliction of duty on the 
part of so-called Christians, who are exhorted to think 
upon “whatsoever things are lovely,” and “ whatsoever 
things are of good report.” And surely no man, save 
“the man that hath no music in himself,”would venture 
to assert that a Beethoven symphony was nota thing of 


_ beauty and of good report? And if music at one time 


suggestive of secular associations now fails to recall 
its quondam environments, why refuse to use it in 
Divine worship? The overtures to some of Handel’s 
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operas make as fine or even finer postludes than some 
of the overtures to his oratorios. At this distance of 
time they can surely recall no secular associations, 


| on the “ Dangers of Presbyterian Psalmody 


and, as abstract music, would be preferable to that | 


hackneyed “ Largo,” which, as every intelligent musician 
should know, was originally an aria with secular words 
in the opera “Xerxes.” But the 
and secular suggestiveness of many of the popular 
melodies of to-day place them outside the range of 
sacred music, and it is to be regretted that some sections 
of the Christian Church would have us use a style of 


melody and composition more suggestive of a back | 


slum in a crowded city than of the courts of the Most 
High. While, however, fully admitting the force of per- 
formance within sacred precincts to modify the secular 
character or associations of certain compositions, we 
cannot agree with the Editor of the Christian Common- 


artistic feebleness | 


wealth, who says: ‘“‘ When used in religious association | 


and connection, the mind is influenced by the music as 
thus used so as to regard it as sacred.” An unmusical 
person might be so deluded—a musician, never. 

To a man with the faintest sense of humour the 
singing of the melody known as Rousseau’s Dream 
could only border on the ridiculous, did he happen to 
be acquainted with the tradition which asserts that 
the melody was one played upon the violin by the 
devil as he appeared to Rousseau in a dream. And 
yet this melody, when set to a Communion hymn, was 
a great favourite with an esteemed Wesleyan minister 
of our acquaintance. The singing of the Advent hymn, 
‘Lo, He comes!” to the tune He/ms/ey, can arouse no 
thoughts of the solemnity of the Judgment when it is 
generally known that the melody was originally sung 
as a love-ditty or danced as a hornpipe. 

We can recall with considerable amusement. the 
disconcerted look which once crept over the face of 
an ex-Chairman of the Baptist Union, who, having 
complained to the writer of this article of the secular 
character of a movement from Beethoven, which had 
been introduced as a voluntary, was informed that he 
and his congregation had just been singing to the 
solemy words, “He dies, the Friend of sinners dies,” 
a tune which was nothing more than an adaptation 
from the slow movement of one of Beethoven's piano- 
forte sonatas ! 

Happily we are now living in days when men are 
more readily beginning to perceive the Creator in His 
works, and “God in everything.” We no longer speak 
of history as “sacred” and “profane,” but recognize 
the Deity as the Supreme Disposer of all events, be 
they in the history of the English people or in that 
of the seed of Abraham. Rapidly, too, we are ceasing 
to designate certain deeds as sacred and others as 
secular, rightly recognizing that all service is acceptable 
if done to His glory. And, finally, let none say we are 
optimistic in predicting that the time is now within 
measurable distance when, ceasing to label some music 
as sacred and some as secular, we shall be foremost in 
claiming all that is brightest and best in art for Him, 
through whom all things were made, and without 
whom “was not anything made that was made.” 








MOrganist-Choirmasters. 
Mr. J. SPENCER CURWEN, in a very interesting article 
” in The 
Christian Leader for the 11th ult., says :— 

“ My first and strongest position is in reference to 
the way in which the change from unaccompanied to 
accompanied singing is usually made. The custom is 
to dismiss the precentor or conductor and replace him 
by an organist. Now, as a class, organists are not good 
choirmasters, and many of them are out of sympathy 
with vocal work, being absorbed in the glorious instru- 
ment they play. I have spoken to and corresponded 
with many precentors who have been disestablished by 
the organist, and the question I have put to them is, 
‘What means are being taken since you left to continue 
the training of choir and congregation?’ The invari- 
able ‘answer is, ‘None.’ Now, the old ‘conductor of 
psalmody,’ though he may be out of fashion, was a 
useful man in his way. He often possessed special 
gifts in interesting and attracting young people, and 
in keeping in good heart and earnestness that most 
fragile of organizations, an amateur choir. He had 
studied voice-training and sight-singing, and knew 
how to teach them; he probably himself possessed 
a good tenor voice to pattern with. The Sunday 
scholars were often through him linked in song with 
the church ; he collected money to buy tune-books for 
them when they took their certificates, and he led them 
in constant services of song, sacred cantatas, and other 
healthy music. He taught the congregation in so far 
as they were willing to learn, and he was careful to 
urge the use of tunes generally known and the cautious 
introduction of new ones. Now I maintain that all 
this work of the ‘ conductor’ is just as much necessary 
with an organ as without. The fatal mistake that is 
being made lies in supposing that by some magic charm 
the singing, with an organ to back it up, will take care 
of itself. The evil of this policy is already manifest in 
many churches. The work of the old precentor will 
last for some years, but its impetus will gradually die 
out, and then there must be either a reaction or the 
practical cessation of vocal praise in the Presbyterian 
church. The only third course is that a race of 
organists should be trained who are earnest choir- 
masters. and in sympathy with congregational and 
Sunday school singing. I repeat, however, that such 
organists are nowhere common. They are exceptional. 
To divide the work between two persons—the player 
may be a lady—is in the majority of cases the best 
course to pursue. The conductor will then be kept in 
full activity.” 





EXPRESSION IN SINGING.—The neglect of dramatic 
expression in singing can never pass unnoticed, though 
it may be received with indifference or with the polite- 
ness which suppresses ridicule, Technical pertection 
in the execution of a song may satisfy a teacher of the 
vocal art; if the time, tone, and tune are correctly 
observed the teacher has accomplished his purposes. 
But what of the effects upon the non-professional 
auditor who is not content to let his emotions rest in 
abeyance while his ear is satisfied? He looks for 
harmony not alone in sound, but in feature, in aspect, 
in demeanour—in everything that goes to make up 
expression. 
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apusic in 1 the: Scottish Churches. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Mr. CURWEN’s VIEW. 


By his article on ‘The Dangers of Presbyterian 
Psalmody,” in the Christian Leader, Mr. J. Spencer 
Curwen has thrown a bomb-shell into the Scottish 
organists’ camp. Mr. Curwen bewails the decline of 
the old precentor, and attributes a deterioration which 
he thinks is apparent in our church music to the advent 
of the organist. As a class, he holds organists are 
not good choirmasters, and many of them are out of 
sympathy with vocal work, being absorbed in the 
glorious instrument they play. He has spoken to, and 
corresponded with, many precentors who have been 
disestablished by the organist, and the question he has 
put to them is, ‘‘What means are being taken since 
you left to continue the training of choir and congrega- 
tion?” The invariable answer, Mr. Curwen finds, is, 
“None.” Naturally, however, the statement of a man 
who has been ousted from an old position would not 
be favourable towards the new occupant of the post. 
I once had the misfortune to displace a precentor 
myself, and although I never worked harder for the 
music of the church, and have seldom had more 
success, that old precentor was my bitterest enemy 
in the congregation, although personally I was unknown 
to him. 

Mr. Curwen, in my opinion, somewhat over-estimates 
the importance of the old precentor. The man to 
whom the following description could apply, formed 
one of a very small body of church workers. “ He often 
possessed special gifts in interesting and attracting 
young people, and in keeping in good heart and 
earnestness that most fragile of organizations, an 
amateur choir. He had studied voice-training and sight- 
singing, and knew how to teach them; he probably 
himself possessed a good tenor voice to pattern with. 
The Sunday scholars were often through him linked in 
song with the church; he collected money to buy tune 
books for them when. they took their certificates, and 
he led them in constant services of song, sacred cantatas, 
and other healthy music. Hé taught the congregation 
in so far as they were willing to learn, and he was 
careful to urge the use of tunes generally known, and 
the cautious introduction of new ones.” The impetus 
of all this work, Mr. Curwen believes, will last for 
some years, but it will gradually die out, and then 
there must be either a reaction or the practical cessation 
of vocal praisé ‘in the Presbyterian Church. 

This is a pessimistic view of the future of Scottish 
church music, but I do not think it is at all warranted 
by the facts. My own experience is, that the music of 
the church has improved greatly under the organist. 
He has secured something like decent expression in the 
singing ; he has introduced anthems into the services ; 
he has added the chanting of the prose psalms to the 
singing of the metrical doggerel of the Scotch version ; 
and he has, by his voluntaries and organ recitals, brought 
before the people a mass of good music, which other- 
wise they would never have heard. The old precentor 
did very little of all this, and for the best reason—he 
could not. I speak of what I know when I say that 
until recently in the country districts the man who 
could “fill the kirk” best with his voice, who could 
sol-fa through an easy tune, was generally elected when 
the post became vacant. The village blacksmith was 
always an eligible candidate, and it is but a few months 
ago that an advertisement, appeared in the Scotsman 
intimating a precentorship in one of the northern 
burghs, in which, after the musical qualifications were 
stated, the words were added ‘good opening for 
shoemaker or tailor.” Of course in the cities, in 
wealthy congregations especially, things were better 
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than this: but it was saline unusual for a professional 
musician to have charge of the Sunday services ; and 
I maintain that it was quite as unusual to have high 
musical culture in the churches. If I am to believe the 
ministers whom I have served, they find an occasional 
service in a precentor-led church a sad weariness of 
the flesh, and country preachers have often expressed 
to me their delight with the brightness and “go” of 
our organ-accompanied services as compared with 
their own purely vocal song. The head of a great 
vocal system which has done, and is still doing, noble 
work for Scotland, Mr. Curwen is apt, I think, to take 
a somewhat narrow view of the instrumentalist’s work. 
Fourteen years ago two-thirds of the choirmaster 
students of the Tonic Sol-fa College in London were 
from Scotland ; now the proportion of Scotsmen at the 
College is only one in ten. Mr. Curwen is far above 
the suspicion of allowing his opinions to be influenced 
by this fact; but naturally he had rather have his vocal 
students back with him than have the staff-notation 
colleges and academies filled with budding organists. 

At any rate, I do not agree that to divide the Sunday 
duties between two persons is, ‘‘ in the majority of cases, 
the best course to pursue.” I have seen this plan tried in 
many instances, and have seldom found it succeed. A 
professional organist will not work smoothly under a 
choirmaster, who is nearly always an amateur, and 
amateur or not, the combination is generally productive 
of an irritation which is anything. but beneficial to the 
interests of the church music. As Mr. Edwards points 
out in his admirable “Common Praise,” it is very 
advisable that. the responsibility for the entire musical 
service, vocal and instrumental, should be vested in ove 
person, so that if anything goes wrong the blame may 
be put on the right shoulders. And, as Mr. Edwards 
also remarks, the objection as to organists not being 
good choirmasters can be very easily met: 20 organist 
should be accepted as qualified for his post unless he can 
train a choir. There are plenty of such men to be got, 
but the mode of selecting organists in Scotland is not 
favourable to the search for them. The judge is put 
behind a screen whilst the candidates play over certain 
pieces at sight, transpose others, and render such music 
of their own choice as is deemed best calculated to dis- 
play their technical ability—after which an election 
takes place. No test is applied as to the manage- 
ment of the choir, and thus men are put on the organ 
stool, who in some cases cannot address even a few 
coherent words to their singers. Then there age too 
many, Englishmen getting into the Scotch chyrches. 
English organists are excellent fellows—of course they 
are, else I would not be writing here!—but with all 
deference to them, they are not the men for our 
simple Presbyterian forms of worship. 

Mr. Curwen should attack the system of choosing the 
organists rather than the organists themselves. He may; 


be assured there are many organists only fairly good. 


players who are excellent choirmasters, and it is only 
the church committee’s usual hankering’ after a brilliant 
executant that prevents these moderate players getting 
into the vacant places. One of the best and most suc- 
cessful choirmaster-organists I know could not. get 
through a Bach fugue if he wereto try. There are many 
such men, but they have simply no chance under the 
present competitive system. Mr. Curwen will bear me 
no grudge for these remarks on his paper: he knows I 
am one of his own workers, who has kindly recollections 
of his much-loved and greatly-honoured father. - But I 
feel sore, because he has not come to judge our work 
at the right season. A summer visit creates a false im- 
pression, for our choirs are then deprived of many of 
their best singers, most of our organists have deputies 
on their stools, and there are of course no rehearsals 
for the preparation of the Sunday music. The winter 
is the time to find us at our best. 
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I have devoted so much space to Mr. Curwen’s paper | 


that I must leave over any news of the churches until 
next month. There is indeed very little to record now, 
for the work of the season is only just commencing. 
Let me hope that to that work my brother organists will 
devote all their energies, so that when “ the chiel ” from 
London is next among us “ takin’ notes” he may 
have more favourable reports to give of our doings. 
J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


{Communications on all points of interest to Scottish 
musicians will be received for this column by the 
writer, Mr. J. Cuthbert Hadden, addressed to 4, 
Argyle Park Terrace, Edinburgh. ] 





Editorial ‘ Cinkering”’’ of bymns. 
By J. CurHpert Happen. 


‘IF you take a sovereign and drill several holes in it, 
and fill them up with lead, you will be made to feel, 
should you endeavour to convey that coin into circula- 
tion, that though you may sell it for what it is worth as 
a sovereign plugged with lead, you had better not try 
to pass it off upon people as a genuine sovereign. All 
this is as plain as may be. But there are many col- 
lectors and editors of little poems who take a golden 
piece by Goldsmith, Wordsworth, Campbell, or Moore, 
and punch out a word here and there, and stick in their 
own miserable little plug of pinchbeck. And then, 
having thus debased the coin, they have the impudence 
to palm it off upon the world with the superscription of 
Goldsmith, Wordsworth, Campbell, and Moore.” 

These words, taken from an article very appropriately 
entitled ‘Cutting and Carving,” in the number of 
Fraser's Magazine for February 1863, are not so true 
now in their particular application as they were when 
first written. Not even the boldest and most un- 
scrupulous editor would to-day dare to stick into the 
gold of Wordsworth, or any of our other standard 
authors, his ‘own miserable little plug of pinchbeck.” 
The indignation which he knows would be aroused in 
the literary world at large, would sufficiently deter him 
from attempting such Vandalism ; or, if it did not, it 
would cover him with an obloquy which he would 
probably find it impossible to live down. 

But what an editor would not now dream of doing 
with the works of those who may be called our secular 
authors, editors are doing every year with the produc- 
tions of our hymn-writers. It is, indeed, a rarer thing 
to find a collection of hymns set down in the unaltered 
words of the authors themselves than in the mangled 
forms which have been left after the operations of the 
editorial cutting and carving knife. So seldom, in fact, 
do editors print the pure text of our writers of verse for 
the use of the Church, that collections have been pub- 
lished with no other object than that of “adhering 
strictly, in all cases in which it could be ascertained, to 
the genuine uncorrupted text of the authors.” This 
was the purpose aimed at by Sir Roundell Palmer, 
now Lord Selborne, when he issued his altogether 
admirable “ Book of Praise ;” and the work will have 
to be done again on a still more comprehensive scale if 
we are not to lose altogether the words of our hymn- 
writers as they were left to us by their authors. 
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Let us, however, pass from reflections to examples of 
the kind of thing we seek to condemn. A recently 
published work, entitled ‘‘Hymns of Faith and Hope,’ 
collected and edited by the Rev. John Hunter, has 
afforded plenty of work for the critics. What Mr. 
Hunter means precisely by the word “edited,” he 


| partially explains thus :—‘ By the omission of a verse, 


a line, or word here and there, I have been able te 


| retain some old and excellent hymns which, on account 











of their phraseology, are in danger of being lost to a 
large and ever-increasing number of worshippers.” 
Surely these words cannot possibly apply to the scores 
of standard and popular hymns sung by Christian 
congregations Sunday after Sunday. And yet it would 
seem as if they did. One of the very finest hymns in 
the language is “Just as I am, without one plea.” 
Surely there is no danger of its “ being lost to a large 
and ever-increasing number of worshippers.” But Mr. 
Hunter appears to have thought so, for’ this is a 
specimen of the transformation he has worked on the 
hymn :— 

“Just as I am, Thine own to be, 

Friend of the young, who lovest me, 

To consecrate myself to Thee 

O Jesus Christ, I come!” 


We might give the whole hymn from the new collec- 
tion, and then ask, with Dr. Parker, whether this can 
be called the omission of ‘ a verse, a line, or word, here 
and there?” The whole production is little less than 
a parody—a parody, too, as objectionable to the true 
lover of hymns with a history as a paraphrase of one of 
his sermons by a revival preacher would be to Mr. 
Hunter himself. It seems to be as nothing to some of 
our editors that the writers, whose productions they 
have mangled, slowly and laboriously wrote down their 
hymns, carefully weighing each word, and weighing each 
word, too, perhaps for a very long time. No; their hymns 
do not suit the editorial tastes, and so they must be “im- 
proved ”—not only by ‘the omission of a verse, a line, 
or word, here and there,” which would be bad enough, 
but by a wholesale tinkering of their entire contents. 
A conscientious editor, if he honestly thought a hymn 
had its faults, would say simply, “I cannot admit that 
hymn to my collection,” and would leave it alone: that 
it did not please him would be to him no reason for 


| tampering with its text. 


The recent death of the author of “Lead, kindly 
Light,” brought the hymn-‘ doctor” very prominently 
to the front in connection with that exquisite lyric. 
The worst case was that of the editor of the “ Hymnal 
Companion to the Book of Common Prayer,” -who 
aggravates his offence in this way by being a Bishop. 
Newman's hymn seems to most people perfect as it 
stands in the- three stanzas of the author. Not so, 
thought our editor, and he therefore proceeded to 
hammer out and afterwards printed this unwarranted 
addendum, which, it will be seen, is both unnecessary 
and tautological :— 

“Meantime, along the narrow, rugged path 
Thyself hast trod, 
Lead, Saviour, lead me home in childlike faith, 
Home to my God, 
To rest for ever after earthly strife 
In the calm light of everlasting life.” 
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No wonder the offended Father gave vent to his anger 
in something of the outspoken style with which he 


answered his critic in the “ Apologia.” Other instances | 


of mutilation of the hymn by editors are to be met with. 
In the “Church and Home Metrical Psalter,” for 
example, the very first line is made to read, “ Lead, 


Saviour, lead, amid the encircling gloom;” in the | 


second verse, ‘‘I loved the garish day” is turned into 
“T loved the glare of day ;” while that fine passage in 
the third verse—‘‘ O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and 
torrent,” has all its gold transformed into this miserable 
pinchbeck: “O’er dale and hill, through stream and 
torrent.” 

Another well-known and favourite hymn which has 
suffered greatly from the editorial tinker, is Dean 
Milman’s ‘When our heads are bowed with woe.” 
One dares not even guess the number of editors who 
have sniffgd the odours of Popery in that beautiful 
refrain, ‘‘ Jesus, Son of Mary, hear.” We think it was 
Dr. A. K. H. Boyd who once said: “ A man must be 


an idiot who believes that we unduly honour the Virgin | 


because we sing that Christ was her Son.” Those who 


do not agree with Dr. Boyd are generally idiots (at | 
least, we have his word for it), but we shall riot quarrel | 


with him in bringing forward this example of the 
species. In truth, the treatment which Milman’s hymn 
has met with might well be adduced in support of 
Carlyle’s famous saying as to the number of fools in 
the world. Men have twisted that little refrain into 


every conceivable form rather than allow their brains | 


to triumph over their bigotry. 
Thus we‘ have had for ‘Son of Mary,” “ Man of 
Sorrow,” “Son of David,” “Loving Saviour,” and 


dear only knows what other variations besides. The | 
“Hymnal Companion” is a sinner, as usual, but | 


the editor excuses himself by saying that, though 
the original phrase expresses “the great truth of our 
Lord’s humanity,” it has been objected to by many, and 


that, in short, rather than give offence, he has substi- | 
tuted another. It is, at least, honest to tell us this; but | 


one would really like to know what kind of people 
object to the great truth of our Lord’s humanity. 
Besides, is it not absurd to support the substitution of 
the phrase “ Son of David” for “Son of Mary,” by the 
argument that the former phrase is found in the Gospel ? 
As if it were not also recorded in the Gospel that Jesus 
was the Son of Mary! But we are not done with the 


‘*Hymnal Companion ;” for it would be difficult to say | 
whether the hymn here suffers more from the altera- | 


tions than from the additions. As has been pointed 
out before, the structure of the original hymn shows six 
stanzas, and the second stanza of each pair of two 


forms a responsive counterpart or antiphonal pendant | 


to the stanza preceding it. It would thus be impossible 


to separate any of the pairs without positive fracture | 
and utter ruin to the entire hymn. Yet this is just | 
what 7s done in the ‘ Hymnal Companion.” The editor | 
has removed the stanza, ‘When the solemn death-bell | 
tolls,” thus leaving its companion verse, ‘ Thou hast | 


bowed the dying head,” a broken fragment, responsive 
to nothing. Worse than all, an additional verse by 
an unknown writer is offered at the end—to make up, 
no doubt, for the one deleted from the middle. This 
is bad enough, but we can yet tell of more daring deeds 
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| of the patchwork editor. In Dr. Martineau’s ‘‘ Hymns 
| of Praise and Prayer,” there is a perfect travesty of the 
beautiful lyric—not one stanza, scarcely one line, has 
escaped the carving knife ; while the whole of the closing 
| verse is a gratuitous and unwarranted substitution, in 
| which the sense of the original entirely disappears. 
| One might fill a whole year’s numbers of the Noncon- 
| FORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL with further examples of the 
| kind already brought forward. What is the reason tor 
it all? There are many reasons—not a single excuse. 
One recalls a ridiculous specimen of tinkering in the 
change once made on the line in Schiller’s favourite 
hymn, “All the world rests ;” making it, “Now half 
| the world doth rest.” The reason here was perfectly 
apparent: the tinker desired that the poet should be 
| strictly accurate. Hymn editors of this kind are not 
unknown in our day; others, again, desire to impart 
what they consider a little needed literary grace to a 
| hymn. But have they any more justification for doing 
this than the editor of a work on natural history would 
have in presenting, say, the picture of a bison without 
his hump, simply because the absence of the hump 
would make the animal look more graceful? The 
illustration may be ridiculous, but the force of its 
| application is convincing. 
The motive, however, for most of the changes with 
which we meet, is undoubtedly the supposed necessity 
| for some clearly-enunciated article of faith which the 
tinkerer thinks the hymn needs; or, if it is not this, 
it is an expression of a doctrinal point with which 
the same tinkerer feels he cannot agree. Thus the 
Calvinism of the Free Church of Scotland, objecting at 
one time through the Church’s Psalmody Committee 


to— 


‘My broken body thus I give 
For you, for all; take, eat and live,” 

| transformed the second line into, “ Broken for you; 
| take, eat, and live.” Many examples of this kind could 
| be quoted, all tending mostly to show that doctrine is 
perfectly compatible with doggerel. But even doctrine 
is no excuse for tampering with the text of an author. 
If the doctrine expressed in a certain hymn is notin 
accord with ‘the views of an editor, the honest and 
obvious course for him is to leave the hymn alone. He 
is not bound to use it: he is not justified in violating 
its text to enable him to use it. If Toplady was a 
Calvinist, and desired to express himself in his hymns 
as such, why should an editor make him appear as if 
he had a sincere belief in Arminianism ? Noone would 
| think of altering Shakespeare because he did not 
agree with the great dramatist: why should a similar 
reverence not be extended to the writers of our hymns ? 
“I desire,” wrote John Wesley, ‘that editors would 
| not attempt to mend my hymns, for they are really not 
| able. None of them are able to mend either the sense 
or the verse. Therefore I must .beg of them one of 
| these two favours: either to let them stand just as they 


| are, to take them for better or worse, or to add the true 
| meaning in the margin ‘or at the bottom of the page, 
| that we may no longer be accountable either for the 
| nonsense or the doggerel of other men.” This advice, 
| though Wesley did not always follow it himself, is the 


| best that could be given to those who feel tempted to 
| tinker our hymns. 
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(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of the 
month.) 





METROPOLITAN. ¥ 


ILFoRD.—The Harvest Festival Services were held in 
the Wesleyan Chapel on Sunday the 21st ult. The 
choir was augmented for the occasion, and the musical 
arrangements included an orchestra of stringed and 
wood wind instruments, for which the music was 
specially scored by Mr. E. J. Sharpe and Mr. A. Storr, 
A. Mus. T.C.L. Besides the usual hymns, the following 
music was sung:— Anthems: Goss’s “O Taste and 
See!” Barnby’s “O Lord how manifold ! °—Sullivan’s 
“The strain upraise;” Tours’ “ Rejoice in the Lord ;” 
Handel’s ‘‘ Lift up your heads;” and an_Introit, 
‘Grant, we beseech,” by Mr. A. Storr, under whose 
direction the musical arrangements were carried out. 


PROVINCIAL. 
BESSES (NEAR MANCHESTER).— The choir of the 


Congregational Church held their annual services on | 
William Nicholls, of | 


Sunday the 14th ult. The Rev. 
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Blackford Bridge, was the preacher in the morning, | 
the special music being Tours’ Ze Deum in F, which | 


was sung in place of the usual anthem. In the even- 


ing a sacred cantata, entitled, ‘‘ The Miracles of Christ,” | 


was rendered by the choir. The cantata is from the 
pen of Mr. T. Mee Pattison, and contains some charm- 
ing chorus numbers and solo parts. It received a care- 
ful and very good rendering on Sunday night, the 
choruses being admirably sung. The parts were well 
balanced, and the light and shade most carefully 
attended to. The solo parts were sustained by Miss 
Dawson (soprano), Miss Frew (alto), Mr. Leaver, 
(tenor), and Mr. Dawson (bass). The organ accom- 
paniments were played by Mr. Thomas Leaver with 
commendable taste. The offertories were in aid of 
the choir fund. 

BRAMBER BRIDGE.—A new organ, costing £300, has 
been placed in the Wesleyan Chapel. 

BryMBo.—The annual musical festival of the Welsh 
Congregational Churches of the district was held at 
Bryn Zion, 

HALiFrax.—Mr. Thomas Smith, who has been organist 
of Stannary Congregational Church for some years, has 
been presented with an address anda marble timepiece. 

HUCKNALL TORKARD.—The organ in the Congrega- 
tional Church has been rebuilt and revoiced by Messrs. 
James & Binns of the Bromley Organ Works. .Mr. 
Leede, who has carried out the work in a thoroughly 
artistic manner, is to be congratulated on the success 
he has achieved. : 

LEICESTER.—At the re-opening of Clarendon Park 
Church special music was well rendered by the 
choir. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH.—A timepiece has been pre- 
sented to Mr. J. Freer, the organist of the Baptist 
Chapel, as he is about to reside in London. 

MERTHYR.—A new organ has been placed in Zion 
Independent Chapel. 

SwanseEa.—A liturgy has been introduced at Herbert 
Place Congregational Chapel. 

WELLS-NEXT-THE-SEA.—Miss Minnie Newson, the 
organist of the Congregational Church, was presented 
with a marble timepiece on the occasion of her 
marriage. 

WHEATLEY.—Mr. Harris, the organist of the Con- 
gregational Church, has been presented with a gold 
albert chain. 
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Correspondence. 





(We shall be glad to receive communications from any of our 
readers on questions likely to be of general interest.) 





MUSIC FOR THE MASSES. 
To the Editor of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


S1r,—Your suggestion that our church choirs should 
provide weekly or monthly concerts for poor people is 
one that ought to commend itself to ministers, deacons, 
choirmasters, and choir-members. Such a work would 
be distinctly a religious movement. 

In some cases it would be impossible, for various 
reasons, for a choir to get up a concert every month. 
Under such circumstances, choirs belonging to chapels 
not far from each other might change, and thus avoid 
the necessity of preparing a fresh programme. If six 
choirs thus united, and each prepared one programme, 
the audience at the six chapels would have six monthly 
concerts given by different choirs. This would give 
variety, and might perhaps be more acceptable than if 
the six concerts were given by the same pertormers.— 
Yours truly, 

A CHOIRMASTER. 





AMATEUR STRING BANDS. 
To the Editor of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL 


S1r,—In reply to “ Inquirer,” whose letter appears in 
your issue for September, I would say, speaking from 
some little experience I have had of an amateur string 
band, that I think he will find the following a good 
combination for a dozen performers : 

First violin (two performers), second violin (two per- 
formers), viola, ‘cello and bass (two performers), flute 
piccolo, clarionet, cornet, trombome, drum. 

Besides these I always found that a good harmonium 
(played judiciously), added very much to the tone of 
the band, besides being of great assistance 

I would add that “Inquirer” should apply to Messrs. 
Riviére and Hawkes, 28, Leicester Square, London, 
W.C., for their catalogue. It contains a capital list of 
string band music.—Yours truly, 


REDCAR. SAMUEL E. CLARK. 





To the Editor of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL 


DEAR S1R,—I can perhaps afford ‘‘ Inquirer” some 
information with regard to ‘‘ Amateur String Bands.” 

He will find three first violins, two second violins, one 
viola, one violoncello, one double bass, one flute, one 
clarionet, one cornet and piano, a very suitable and 
well balanced band of twelve, and will have the advan- 
tage that all septetts are written for the above, and in 
buying will only require one extra first violin part. He 
will also find each family of instrument represented thus : 
—Wood wind without reed, with reed, and brass, and a 
complete groundwork of strings, and with the piano to 
assist to fillup. To increase this number add a second 
violin, second clarionet, second cornet, euphonium and 
piccolo, following with a viola, double bass, first violin, 
second violin, violoncello and trombone in order. He 
will probably have some trouble in securing a viola 
player ; if so, he should try to persuade some one to take 
it up, as it has a quality of tone quite its own, and which 
adds a certain richness and softness to the band. 

As to books on the subject, first of course comes, 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Modern Orchestration,” 12s. 6¢., Prout’s “ In- 
strumentation,” 2s., and Hamilton Clark’s “‘ Orchestra- 
tion,” 2s., Probably the latter will answer his purpose 
sufficiently.—Yours etc., 

VIOLONCELLO. 
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To the Editor of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


DEAR Sir,—If ‘ Inquirer” wishes to form a band for 
the performance of light and popular music, I should 
recommend the following prescription. Each ingredient 
to be “ well shaken before taken,” as one indifferent con- 
stituent will spoil the mixture. 

Two first violins, one second violin, one viola, one 
violoncello, one double bass, one flute with piccolo, 
one clarionet, one oboe, one bassoon, one cornet, one 
euphonium or bass trombone. Side drum and triangle 
added will cause this mixture to sparkle.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

T. R. CROGER. 


“WIND-MADE MUSIC.” 
To the Editor of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL 


DEAR SiR,—I much regret that our good friend Mr. 
Spurgeon, whom thousands love and more respect, is 
not a musical man. As a musical man myself I 
consider the singing at tise Tabernacle the worst in 
London for a congregation of such importance. <A 
short time since I was present at the service. On one 
side of me was a person whose ear was so defective 
that he sang all out of tune, and on the other side a 
person was trying to sing an octave below the pitch. 
That grand and beautiful instrument the organ, which 
I consider one of God’s best gifts as an aid to Divine 
worship, has the power of subduing or neutralizing the 
coarseness of such voices and rounding off, as it were, 
those angularities; it also serves to maintain the 
pitch. 

With regard’ to what Mr. Spurgeon sarcastically 
terms “ wind-made music,” is there, can there be, any 
music that is not wind-made? It must be producéd 
either by percussion or the force of blowing, and, 
whether it be produced by harp, trumpet, flute, 
organ, or the human voice, the air is the active 


agent, inspired by the human mind and the human | 


hand. If all, or the larger part, of our congrega- 
tions were musical, or possessed good voices, no organ 
would .be absolutely necessary, as the beauty of 
the human voice in its perfection is unquestionable: 
nothing can surpass it. But when we feel assured that 
not ten per cent. of our people have perfect singing 
gifts, then the aid of that most beautiful and capable 
instrument, the organ, is a great assistance. 

I cannot but think that our most worthy friend, and one 
of the princes of preachers, spoke without his book on 
the use of organs and wind-made music. I know he 
does not need any extraneous attraction at the Taber- 
nacle, but I feel sure that if a large organ were placed 


there, it would afford delight to numbers who attend | 


his services, as the singing would be so greatly im- 


proved.—Yours truly, 
J. RH-D-Es. 


PSALMODY COMMITTEES. 
To the Editor of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


Sir,—I was much struck by some remarks of your 
Scottish correspondent in your last issue anent Psalmody 
Committees. There zs such a thing in England, and I 


have had some experience of it. I have just been asking | 
| “Yes, but wasn’t the soprano horrid?” ‘Well, I 


myself the question, “ What is the good of it?” and 
should like to know the opinions of some brother 
organists and choirmasters on the point. 

Given a competent organist and choirmaster and a 
good choir secretary, what is the Psalmody Committee 
tor? It has no control over the selection of the music, 
as the organist and choirmaster select that, and usually 
get their selection accepted, by diplomatic means or 
otherwise (I mean, of course, the selection of music 
for practice by the choir). It certainly has no control 


| take my eyes off him once.” “I was looking at the 


over the selection of music for the Sunday service in 
church, as the minister selects his hymns, and the 
deacons or elders prescribe what /ovm of musical 
service shall be held in the church. It has no control 
over the selection of an organist and choirmaster. I 
happen to know of acase in the North of London, where 
the organist was told by the church officers, without 
any psevious consultation with the Psalmody Committee, 
that his services would not be longer required; and this, 
moreover, against the wish of the Psalmody Committee, 
when they did know of it. What is, then, the use of the 
Psalmody Committee? Is it not an old-fashioned and 
useless encumbrance, calculated to make trouble, retard 
the progress of true worship music, and an institution 
which should be swept off the face of the earth? 


—Yours, etc., 
ORGANO PLENO. 





Co Correspondents. 


CHORISTER.—Your tunes are not absolutely ificorrect, 
but they might be improved. Thanks for suggestion, 
but at present we cannot see our way to adopt it. 

ORGANO.—You cannot do better than get Best’s 
arrangements, published by Novello. 

M. F. H,—It shall appear next month. 

J. T.—We have no knowledge of the subject. 


C. E. J. (Birmingham).—A paragraph appeared in 
August issue. We will print the specification shortly. 

The following are thanked for their letters :—C. T. 
(Chester), F. W. (Dover); W. J. (Darlington); H. L. 
(Grimsby); G. T. (Clapham); A. N. (Highgate). 
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Staccato Motes. 


THE chief choral prize at the National Eisteddfod at 
Bangor was won by a Birkenhead choir. 


Messrs. GILBERT, SULLIVAN, and D’OyLy CARTE 
have received about £90,000 each, as profits arising 
frem the performance of comic opera. 

Mr. Sims REEVES sang several times at the Promen- 
ade Concerts with great success, 

PROFESSOR BRIDGE’S new oratorio, ‘The Repentance 
of Nineveh,” was well received at Worcester Festival. 

Owi1nG to the SydneyTown Hall organ not being 
ready for opening, Mr. Best will have to prolong his 
visit. He returns in December. 

Messrs. BREITKOPF & HARTEL, the well-known 
Leipsic publishers, have opened a branch in London. 











. Accidentals. 


AMERICAN BELLE: ‘Did you go to the symphony 
concert, Maude? ‘Why, certainly; d’jou?” “Yes, 
wasn’t it lovely ? How did you like the tenor? Wasn’t 
it awfully funny to see him tip away up on his toes 
every time he sang a high note. He could sing with 
one foot just as well as he could with the other.” 


should say'so, That dress looked as if it had been cut 
by a carpenter.” “TI think that last number was the 
best. Did you watch the trombone player?” “Yes; 
didn’t he have puffy cheeks when he played? I didn’t 





young man that played the flute. The way he combs 
his hair makes him look so interesting.” ‘Do you 
know mamma thinks I have improved in my music 
wonderfully by going to the symphony concerts!” 
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